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THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tue following Text and Translation of the Poetics 
form part of the volume entitled Avistotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, second edition (Macmillan 
and Co., 1898). In this edition the Critical Notes 
are enlarged, and the Translation has been care- 
fully revised. The improvements in the Translation 
are largely due to the invaluable aid I have received 
from my friend and colleague, Professor W. R. 
Hardie. To him | would express my warmest 
thanks, and also to another friend, Professor 
Tyrrell, who has most kindly read through the 
proof-sheets, and talked over and elucidated 
various questions of interpretation and criticism. 
In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 


I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
Vv 
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emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

In the first edition I admitted into the text 
conjectural emendations of my own in the following 
passages :—iil. 3: xix. 3: xxii 1: xxiv. 10: 
xxv. 4: xxv. 14: xxv. 16. Of these, one or two 
appear to have carried general conviction (in 
particular, xxii. 1): two are now withdrawn, — 
iii. 3 and xxv. 14, the latter in favour of <olovody> 
(Tucker). 

In the first edition, moreover, I bracketed, in 
a certain number of passages, words which I 
regarded as glosses that had crept into the text, 
Vigo lie vi 8 ee XVil LXV ee eV 
I now give Gomperz’s correction tév Aeyouéver, for 
the bracketed words trav pév dAoyov of the MSS., 
and in xvii. 5 Bywater’s conjecture 67. avros for 
[tuvas adres |. 

There remains a conjecture which I previously 
relegated to the notes, but which I now 
take into the text with some confidence. It 
has had the good fortune to win the approval of 
many scholars, including the distinguished names 
of Professor Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell. I 
refer to od (ott MSS.) 7a ruydvta dvowata in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 18, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef, ix. 2. 1451 a 36, where A®° has ofrw, though 
ov 70 rightly appears in the ‘apographa’: and for 
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a similar omission of od in A° cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, 
ov Toijoer 0 HY THs Tpaywdias épyov, the indispensable 
negative being added in ‘apographa’ and found 
in the Arabic. The emendation not only gives a 
natural instead of a strained sense to the words 
Ta TuxydvTa dvopara, but also fits in better with 
the general context, as I have argued in Avistotle’s 
Theory of Poetry, ete. (ed. 3 pp. 375-8). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12,1 read <advtes> as edsrety 
for ov« édXrLyou aitav ws eimeiv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ov« ddtyou avtdy as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced /thet. 1. 1. 1354 a 
12, where ovdév ws eimeiv, the reading in the 
margin of A°, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading édréyov. The 
word éréyov is a natural gloss on ovdey os eimety, 
but not so ovédéev as efzreiv ON OdLyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
Tov Geary, the object to be supplied with érdvOavey 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in het. 1. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOdvouvciv te | Tovs axpoatas| has long been 
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recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless @Aov 6é, I read (as in the 
first edition) dar’ 0v8é, following the reviser of A*. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant ado 
88 or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpocbeivar at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i. 2. 1357 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of add ovde . . . 
dvayen .. . mpocbevar. The passage runs thus: 
cay yap h TL TOUTWY yvepywov, OVE Sel AéyeLW> avTOS 
yap tovTo mpooTiOnow 6 aKxpoaTys, otov Gre Awpueds 
atedavitny ayava vevixnxev, ixavov ettrety 6Tt “Odbprria 
yap veviencev, TO 8 OTL otepavitns Ta OdvprLa, ovdE 
Sef mpocbeivar: yuyy@oxoves yap waves. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it is similar, even the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase ovdé Set réyew, odd Set 
mpoobeiva. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to eivas 4 yevéoOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 


’ / ta) V3 XN 
avayKkn <Kakelvo> eivat 1) yevéoOat. 
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The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of éroroua and the 
insertion of avavupos before tuyxdvovca, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyatiorov of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadoroy, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of “Eppoxai- 
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xo£avOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
ig introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of émevEdevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render evyecOar. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Srtzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
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and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 


li. 3. 1448 a 15, dozep of rors 4 


vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 dé Bios>, omitting kal evdarpovias 
kal 7) evdaipovia of the MSS. 

xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rovrwv 8 . . . elpnras] 

Xvill. 6. 1456 a 24, <kal> eikds? 

xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <otx> dvev? 

xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kat dovjpov|. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and _ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, Macoadwrév (see above, p. ix.) 


xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <kat icws addivarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxi. 1. 1459 a 21, xab pi opolas icropias 


€ \ / 
ras cuvOéces, for Kal pr potas iotopias Tas cvvybes 


1 Ined. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, oorep 
Tyast. 
2 In ed. 3 the words here added are omitted in the text. 
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of the MSS. The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cvr7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cvvéécexs may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of opotas to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 
otas, 80 that ofas (atoptar ai auvybes becomes by 
attraction, ofas (cropias tas cur bes. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14.1449 a 27, exBaivovres ris NeKTUKAS appovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from. dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood.) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rév pev Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The pév is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
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likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xvil. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of rodAdkis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 

xvii. 5. 1456 a 19, xat ev rots drXols mpadypacr: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix, 2. 1456 a 38, 7a 7d6y rapackevdfe: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, ard tis adris 
gicews : Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture aq’ 
avThs ths pvcews, but rather favours the former. 
(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 


words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dy etkds yever Oat Kal dvvara yeve- 
afar: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov "Opéorns év ty “Iduyeveia 
aveyvipwev Ste ‘Opeotns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
’Opéarns.? 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen 2u Aristoteles’ Poetik ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first Opéorys. 


b 
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In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 
(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 
i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 


no trace of xai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyverO@au TavTa are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, décre cat airdsv MSS. ‘The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, dray pi) dvdyxns obons pndev . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B.. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism [ 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, [ would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 


again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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In the revision of the Text and the Critical Notes 
I have had the advantage of consulting two new 
editions, based on very different principles, those of 
Professor Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both 
of which I have derived assistance. In Professor 
Bywater’s edition I have noted the following passages 
in which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b3 
pide is Vl lt o4eae lo xvi. 1 1455" b 18k 
meee 6) be 2O- and 29 xxivies, 1460 aal3: 
ex veee 4600) belo xxv. L6..1461, b 3 ands 
HAG ie pelo -xxyl oal469 ape xxvien6, 1462.0 6, 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the 
notes. 

I now append the chief passages in which the 


XVil 


XVili 


text of 

last'—— 
vil. 
1x, 
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this edition differs from that of the 


6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., dorep wort Kat dAdote fac. Schmidt's 
correction «ié@aow for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen 2 
Aristoteles Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the aydaves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that roré kat aAAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢aciv 
(sc. adywvicaca) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAe¥vidpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the ¢aciv of mere hearsay. 


7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s “Ave? for 
dvOe.. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 





xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 


dvayvopicas twds, Which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
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meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3. 1456 b 8. For 2déa of the MSS. I now read 
9) Sudvoiz. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 757 a@ dei.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli, 1900). 


xxv. 6. 1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read perpuov 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read ro Tod perplov (uérpov codd.) pojxer, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 

In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, | am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
xpatictov for Sevrepov, and in a 4 Sdevtepov for 
xpatictov. ‘This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvil. 2 éxotatixot 
instead of é£eractixoé is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
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Rev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher. . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxotarixol for é&eraoctixoé in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘agabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for ‘‘ buffoons,” 
literally “‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxoratixot, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant ‘‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éeEicracOa is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b 23 avis 7) 1455730 (4 xxiv LOeIaG0e bee 
KxviNGs 1460b 7. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tus edition differs but little from the last, the 
only two changes of any importance being in the 
interpretation of fsov (ch. vil. 4-5, xxiil. 1), see 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 4, 
p- 188, and of zepuréreva, ib. pp. 329-331. On 
particular points, including bibliographical matter, 
I have received kind assistance from Dr. J. E. 
Sandys. I desire also to express once more my 


obligations to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader. 


Lonpbon, January 1907. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


“Imitation ’ (u/unois) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


The Objects of Imitation. 
Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 


The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. 

The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 

Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeXovov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary. ) 
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Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 77s dpews kdopos or Sys), 
Lyrical Song (uedoroula), Diction (Aéés); three internal,— 
namely, Plot (u000s), Character (400s), and Thought (dudvoum). 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


(Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historie Truth ; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (amo?) and Complex 


(memdeypevor) Plots. 


. (Plot continued.) Reversal of the Situation (wepiréreva), Recog- 


nition (d4vayvwpiors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (ad6os) 
defined and explained. 


The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépn kara 7d mocdv) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, ete. (Probably an interpolation.) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in fayour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


(Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 


in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 
(Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples. 
Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 
(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 

Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (déo1s) and Dé- 
nouement (dvows) of the Plot, especially the Dénowement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (didvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


. Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 


speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


. Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 


in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 


(Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 

Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 


(Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Aé 


apogr. 


Arabs 


M 


Ald. 


Vahlen 


Vahlen coni. 


[eel 


—s 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 


century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A‘. 
the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 


of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is nob 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 


longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to = are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 


in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 


the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 


which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 


factorily restored. 
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if I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 

7, jands, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire into 
the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects——the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
~ go in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 

imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘harmony,’ 


either singly or combined. 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 

1447 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to 7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 
There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune, and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 
Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 
II Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and °P\e'9 © C 
1484 these men must be either of a higher or a lower type eats 

(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 

goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 

of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 

men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 

as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 

depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 

noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 
and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 
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(‘in eadem discrepantia’ Arabs): ravry 6¢ 79 M. Casaubon: arp dé rp codd. 
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22. rov secl. Bywater 23. mdvras] mdvta I. Casaubon TOUS [LMou- 
Hévous seclusi (olim secl. Vahlen): tuetur 2: [rods] puimovuevoy Friedrichs, 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse 
Tragedy as better than i in actual life. 

Ii There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 


Mockes of 
yAiteho 


person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters , 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation —— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same , 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 
called xdpat, by the Athenians dfuor: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from cwpdfeuv, ‘to 
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1448 b 1. kal 7d woety . . . mpooaryopevew om. Arabs 4. d\ws om, 
Arabs 5. atrac Ald.: atral Ac 13. xat rovrov apogr. (confirm. 
Arabs): kai rodro A®: [kai rovrov] Zeller: cat [rovrov] Spengel: kat <débyos> 
rovrov Bonitz 18. ov7x § Hermann, et >, ut videtur: ovx? codd. 

Thy jnoovyny om. Arabs 20. 6) coni, Vahlen: 6é codd. 22. Kai abra] 
mpos avra Ald.: <els> atra cat Gomperz: cai adra post uddora traiciendum 
esse coni. Susemihl 
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revel, but because they wandered from village to village | 
(kata xmas), being excluded contemptuously from the | 

1448 city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ | 
is Spay, and the Athenian, mparrev. 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

LY Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them-lyimg-deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being that 
he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through 
imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes3 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he” For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their.rude improvisations gave birth 
to Pootry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
Spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer ; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the Iudicrous | 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 

1449a the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and ‘Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to ‘light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets_ were “succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was _a_ larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 
—was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the leaders of the Dithyramb, the other.with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in tum developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. _ Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the’ 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic lines more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘ episodes’ or 15 


acts, and the other improvements of which tradition 
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tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 
taking. 


My Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ‘ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

| | The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

1449/p treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 

| Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 

| number of actors,—these and other similar details re- 
main unknown. As for the plot, it came originally from 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, 
abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 
his themes and plots. _ 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 

imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 


metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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= (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs TavTa apogr.: Tatra Ac OF 
aire A®: airh apogr.: atrn Reiz: év avrp Richards 21. wev add. apogr. : 
om. Ac 22. dvadaBdvres Bernays: dmo\aBbytes codd. 25. éxdorw 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epie action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
[poetry : for all the elements of an Epic poem are found 
lin Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
‘found in the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 


ral , ye 
serious, complete, ‘and of a certain magnitude ; inlanguage ¢ 4 vf fh. 


embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 

several kinds b being found in separate parts of ‘the play ; 

in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 

fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By 3 

‘language embellished, I mean language into which 

rhythm, ‘harmony, and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 

in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 

through the medium of verse alone, others again with 

the aid of song. } 
Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 , 

sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular _equip- o 

ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 

for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 


emt 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 


as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 


stands. 


~ 


Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 
1450a for it is by these that we qualify Behons themselves, 
and these—thought and character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Hence, the Plot is the 6 


imitation of the action:—for by plot I here mean the 


a 





arrangement of the incidents. By Character T mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought “is required wherever a statement 
ig proved, or, it “may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 
parts determine its quality—namely, Plot, Character, 
Diction, Thought, Spectacle, Song. Two of the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation. And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of theg 
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16. ddrd\a mpdéews Kal Blov Kal evdamovlas kal  Kaxodamovia év mpdtec codd., 
sed alio spectat Arabs (‘sed in operibus et vita. Et <vita> est in opere’) ; 
unde Margoliouth ada mpdtews Kal Blov, <6 dé Blos> év mpdter, quod pro- 
bant Diels, Zeller, Susemihl. Codicum lectionem ita supplet Vahlen, kal 
eVdaruwovias <Kal kaxodaimovias, n 6€ eddamovia> Kal 7 Kaxodaimovla 
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incidents.: For Tragedy i is an imitation, nots of men, but 


Lene 


pertaet rn aty 


of an action and of life, and life ‘consists. in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now}1o 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character _comes_in_as.subsidiary to the 
s.. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 
a Se ied and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be | 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting ; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as , 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents, 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of the 
Situation, and Zecognition scones—are parts of the plot. 
A further proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish 14 
of diction and precision of portraiture before they can 
construct the plot. It is the same with almost all 
the early poets. 
The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

1450b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents mainly with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

Walt These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important part of Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning i is that 

_ which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to_be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or.as.a_rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a living 4 
organism or any whole composed of parts, must not 
only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence a very small animal 
organism cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

1451a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were one a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 


organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 
the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 
which can be “easily. embraced by the memory. The 6 
limit-of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 
done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:—the greater the length, the 
more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 
size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. And 
to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 
proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 
the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 
or necessity, will admit. of a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to bad. 

VIII ~- Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the 2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no hecessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and \( 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated 

is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 

of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. 

i It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what i 
has happened, but what may happen,—what_ is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 

1451 b poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
a higher thing than history : “for poetry tends to éxpress _ 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal a} ‘ 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 


15 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are some tragedies in which 7 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received g 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses ; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452 a capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of a11 
complete action, but of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come on us 
by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

x Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal of 
the Situation and without Recognition. 

‘A Complex action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
by both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 

XI Reversal of the Situation is a change by which 
the action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the action is, that Danaus is 
killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune. 
The best form of recognition is.coincident with a Reversal 
of the Situation, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 
forms. 5 Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may sometimes be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 
or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 
connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 
the reeognition of persons. This recognition, combined 4 

1452» with Reversal, will produce either pity or fear ; and actions 
producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 
Tragedy represents. Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of the Situation 6 
and Recognition—turn upon surprises. A third part is jar S 
the Tragic Incident. The Tragic Incident is a destructive 
or painful action, such as death on the stage, bodily agony, 
wounds and the like. 

XII [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exodos, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parodos ipend / Stasimon> These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 
precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it, Of the Chorie part 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- | 

tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated. ] 


XIII As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 
not on the simple but.on the .complex-plan. It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing “from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 

1453a possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear )) 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 
extremes,—that_of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity, but by some error or frailty. He must 
be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we haye described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
_ others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
. plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
‘| and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some piace first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the | 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided | 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The 8 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic | 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 

who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 

and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 

and no one slays or is slain. 
XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 
ee Dut they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 
Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 

| persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
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| one anotner—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 

‘kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 

' his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 

_are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the b 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes | 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 

» The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alemaeon of 
Astydamas,or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 
there is a third case,—<to be about to act with knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is> 
when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before itis done. These 


} 


i 
t 


~ 


are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
1454 fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Greon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led poets to look for such situations and so 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 


compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses | 


whose history contains moving incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 
In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 


to each class. Even a woman may be good, and-also a 


slave; though the woman may be-said.to.be-an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless.. The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 


appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for 3 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency : for though 4 
the subject ot the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
| at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
| given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 


of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 


1454 of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 


Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of r- 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be , 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, Y 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 

| the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
| which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in the published treatises. 
XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 

We will now enumerate its kinds.” 

First, the least-artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 

Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 

the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 

introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 

ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 

these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 

the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 


rs 


poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 
some object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life. So too in the Phineidae: the 
women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
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we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 
But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 
| covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
| Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
\natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. at 
XVII “In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as_if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 
Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any ¢ character ; 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 
As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 
1455 b made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 
After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 


example, there is the madness which led to his capture, ay 


and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 


ae 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—-suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

XVIII Every tragedy falls into two parts——Complication 


and Unravelling or Dénouement. Incidents extraneous 
a 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action and the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 


‘The Unravelling is that which extends from the 


beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « * <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, depend- 2 


ing entirely on Reversal of the Situation and Recognition ; 


F 
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1456 a the Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical)—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic merits; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 


i 


Again, the poet should remember what has been often 
said, and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. 
By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots: as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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vhas been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
| Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste—to produce a 


es 


: tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
~ produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 


probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ I} 





he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to | 
probability.’ ' 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of f Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere \ \ 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet ' 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

xX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought 1 is included every effect which 
has to be produced Py speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 


wssbas pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 
were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not 5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath, he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command, We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase, 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 


sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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n ravrns 58 pépyn 76 TE povijev Kat TO Hulpwvoy Kal 
xelov. 7s O€ pEpn n 
> an pe f 
apwvov. eat O€ paviev péev <TO> dveugpocBorys éxov 8 
\ lol 4 
povny axovoTyy, nuipavoy dé TO peta TpoaBodHns Exov 
\ \ he 
hovny axovatny, olov To X Kal To P, dbwvov S€ TO peta 
a / \ \ 
mpoaBorns Kal avTo pev ovdeuiav éyov hovyy, peta Se 
lal > / x \ he b) UY e x Tr \ 
TOV eyovT@Y TiWa PwVnY yLWopEVoY aKovaTor, olov TO TP Kat 
a f an fe \ 
To A. tadta 5é diadéper oxnjpacivy te Tod cTopatos Kal 4 
a f / \ Y 
ToTros Kat dacUTnTL Kal YAoTHTL Kal pnKer Kal Bpax- 
: a Nee: 
TyTL, éTt 5é oEUTATL Kal BapvTnTL Kal TO péo@ Tepl wv 
ka? Exacrov [év] Tots petpixois mpoonKer Oewpetv. TvdAdaBN 5 
6é éotu poviy donwos ouvbetn €& adwvov Kal paviy éyov- 
Tos' Kat yap To I'P dvev tod A ovddaBy Kal peta Tod 
n \ 
A, olov ro TPA, adda Kal TovTwy Oewphcar Tas Stahopas 
A na > I game. x BA A + 
THS meTpLKHs eat. avySerpos 5é eoTLv HwVN Aonpos 1) Ov- 6 
/ 7 nn \ / \ > 7 
TE KWAVEL OUTE TrOLEL hwvnY play oOnuayTLKnY eK TAELOVYOY 


povov, wepuxvia [ovv|riPecOar Kai eri Tov axpwv Kal émt 


22. suvdern apogr. (‘ compositae voci’ Arabs): ouver A& 25. 7d add. 
Christ 33. & secl. Spengel 34. post gwviv éxovros coni. Christ 
<i} medyon apwvav Kal pwrhy éxovtos> 35-36. Kal yap 76 TP dvev 


Tod A cuANaBH kal werd tov A AC: ‘nam I’ et P sine A non faciunt syllabam, 
quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ Arabs, unde kcal yap 7d TP <otc> 
dvev ro0 P ovddaBy, GAAG mera& Tod A Margoliouth (similia Susemihl ed. 1): 
kal yap TO DA dvev rob P cvdAdAaBH Kal wera TOO P Tyrwhitt: cal yap 76 A dvev 
tod I'P cv\\aBH Kal wera roo TP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. 4 ote KwrAver 
—*ro, dé, Hartung, Susemihl. Codicum fide ita vulgo legitur: # ovre 
Kwdver ore move Pui lay onuavTicjy, éx mreidvev pwvGy mweduxviay cuvtt- 
Gerba, Kal éml rev dxkpwy Kal émt rod méoou, jy wh apudrrer (Av wh apLoTryn 
apogr.) €v dpxh riévar Kah’ abrév (airqy Tyrwhitt), ofov wé (me. Ac), Hroe 
(nro. A°), 5é (Ge AC). 7 pavy daonuos 7) x wrerdvev bev pwovGv was onuaytikoy 
(Robortelli: onwarrixdy A°) 6€ movety répuer lay onuavrixiy puviv. &pO pov 
 éort hwv donpos, 7 Nbyou apxhy 7) rédos # Stopicpdy Sydoi, olov 7d dul 
(Hartung: ¢. 2.1. Ac: gnul Ald., Bekker) cat 7d mepl (7. @. p. t. A°) kal T& GdAa. 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 

of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 

that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 

audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 

impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 

that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 

but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 

D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth and the place where they are 

produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 

long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 

mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 

treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A.—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 


into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


Sed nescio an Déring vero propius accesserit qui locum sic restituit : 
atvdecmos 6€ €or puvh donuos H ex reldvwr yey Puvery, mids onuavTiKGy 
dé roety wrépuxey lav onuavtichy dhwviv, fv ph apudrrer év apxn Adyou 
ridévar Kal? abriv, olov 76 audl Kal rd mepl Kal Ta Ada. pOpov F éort 
puvh donuos,  ovre Kwrter ore Tove? Gwviv ulay onuavtikhy é€x merdvwy 
govay [repuxviar] cvvrlbecba, <ddd’> 7) Noyou apxhy 7 TEos 7} Sropio mdr 
Sydot, weucvia TlOecOat Kal emt Tay dkpwy Kal emt Tod pécov, olov mév, 7rot, 
dé. Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs quidem cum 
nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum satis explicata 
éréyew me fateor 2, meduxvia TidecOar Winstanley ; mepukvtay ovv- 
Tibec@a codd. 
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a f A > / \ 

Top pécov: %) wri) donuos 1) ex mevovav pev pw- 
a a lal lal iy Ne \ 
vOv puwas, onwavTiK@DY Sé, TroLety TEPUKEY pLaVY oNpaVTLKNY 

s \ Nees ie A \ 
5 paviy, oloy TO audi Kal TO Tepi Kal Ta GAda* <i> Hovy 7 
E / \ Naor peer | \ a a \ 
donwos 1) Noyou apynv i) Tédos 1%) Svoprspov Snrol, jv pr) 
A ip ¢ yd e / YA 
apmorres év apyn Aoyou Teva Kal” avTHy, olov péEv, 7TOL, 
dé a Ni 
5é. [) hovr donuos 1) ovTE KwrAvEL OUTE Toles Hovny 
/ lal a / \ 
plav onwavtixny éx TrELoVaY hovav TepuKvia TiMecPar Kat 
fal la} / / 2) \ 
10 él Tov dxpwv Kal él ToD pécov.] dvoua Sé eats hwv7 8 
\ Some id e / We > Q 
auvbeT onpavTixn advev xpovov As pépos ovdév eats Ka 
ees / > \ a PS) a > , 6 c \ 
avTo onwayTiKov: év yap Tois OuTAols ov ypwmea ws Kal 
lal a Ve \ : lal 
avTo Kal avTo onpaivov, oiov év To Oeoddpw to dSHpov 
> / tn \ \ \ \ BS i 
ov onpaiver. prhya 5é dwvn cuvOeTn onpavTiKn META ypo- 9 
a 2Q\ fi I id ez: OP ee CU aes A 
15 vou HS ovdey pépos onpaiver KAO avTO, MOTTEP Kal el TOY 
> / \ x \ BA KX f : > / \ 
ovowaT@v: TO pev yap avOpwiros 7) AEvKOV Ov onpalvEL TO 
, ‘i 3 / 
mote, TO 6€ Badifes 7) BeBabsxev mpoconpmaiver TO pév TOV 
/ / / lal 3 
Tapovra xpovoy To dé Tov TapednuGoTa, mTdTWs O éoriv 10 
OVOMATOS 1%) PHLATOS 7 meV TO Kata TO ToUTOU 4) TouT@ on- 
ee ae 
20 faivov Kal Oaa ToLavTa, 7 a KaTa TO EVL 7) mondo’, otov 
avOpwrros 7) dvOpwros, 7)  O€ KaTa Ta SrroxpuruKd, ¢ olov Kat’ 
épornow, éritakw: To yap “éBdSucev ; i) Rasite TTOOLS 
/ lal 
pnwatos Kata TadTa Ta eldn éotiv. Royos O€ Povi cvvbeT? 11 
\ @ ” / > e N / 
onuavtTiKy As eva pépn Kal avta onuaiver te ov yap 


ce 


if 
25 aTras NOYyos Ex pnuaTav Kal ovo“aTwY ovyKELTAaL, Olov “oO 


a) , id FES) > 2.9 / \ ” ¢ , 
TOU avOpetrov Opta Los * aAr evdéyeTat <KQl> QAVEVU PNKLAT@OV 


7. row] 64 rot Bywater 8-10. 4). . . wécou seclus. Reiz 17. aoré 
Spengel Badife apogr.: Badigev Ac tmpoconuaive. Parisinus 2088 : 
mpoonuatve. A& 19. 7d xara& 7d Riccardianus 16: 76 xara A®: xara 7d 
Reiz 22. é€Bddiev ; (nota interrogationis addita) Tyrwhitt: <dp’> 
éBddioev ; Vahlen Badlfge Riccardianus 16: é¢Bdditev Ac 26. Kal 
add. Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
audi, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, Tou, Oé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given, the d@poyv or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘ white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to,’ or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 


—pbut it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 


76 XX, 11—-XX1.4. 245774 27-1457) 9 


5 / y f Svens: a 4 e 66D TO 
elvae AOyov. juepos pEéVTOL del TL OnMaivoy E€eL, olov “EV TY 
’ loan / ee a ae 
Baditew,” “Kréwv 6 Kréwvos.” eis 5€ €ore Novos SuyHs, 7 yap 12 
/ et , e fae \ \ 
6 &y onpatvor, %) 6 éx TAEOveY TvVdéET Hy, olov 1) “Tuas pev 
lal , nr A js 
40 guvdécpm els, 0 S€ TOU avOpwrou TH. eV onpaivew.| 
€ a a \ / & 
XXI ’Ovdpuaros 88 efSn TO pev amdody, amTrodv dE AEYw 0 
 € ) ) i A, TO be Sudovv* TOUTOV 
pny EK ONMAWoYT@V GUYKELTAL, OloV Yi, TO O€ OLTAOUY* TOV 
\ \ \ > / \ > / vy > > a 
S€ TO pev €k onpaivovtos Kat aonwov (TAnY OVK EV TO 
\ \ > , 
dvopmaTe onuwaivoytos [Kal aonpov]), TO 5é éx onpatvovT@V 
/ 7 > oN \ a \ a ” 3 
35 ouyKeTar. ein 5 Gy Kal TpLTTAOUY Kal TETPATTAOVY OVOMA Kat 
I an a ¢ ry 
modXaTAobY, olov Ta TOAAG TOV MaccadaTov: Eppoxai- 
A NS -3/ Sapa 
1457» KOEavOo0s <érrevEdpevos Avi watpi>. Grav &€ dvopa éotuy 2 
By / x a x n x / x 4g 
) KUpLOV 1) YAWTTA 7) peTahopa 7) KOTpMOS 7 TeETTOLNMEVOY 
a fe / 
idnpnuévov  é&nddraypeévov. eyo 3 
fa lal \ fe 
xpavtar éxacTor, yAoTTav Sé © 


» / x 
H €TEKTETAMEVOY 


iW} 
\ / \ & 
dé KUpLoy péev @ 


\ 4 \ a \ / 3 
5 repo: wate Pavepoy OTL Kal YAM@TTAVY Kal KUpLOY Eivat 
/ \ a > a J \ \ / 
duvarov TO avTo, py Tols adtois Sé TO yap cuyuVoV 


Kurpiows peéev xtpiov, piv dé yAa@tta. petapopa dé 4 
x 


3! > / > , > \ b \ a / > \ 
€oTLV OvOMaTOS adAoTPLOV ETTLpOPa 7) ATTO TOU YEVOUS ETL 


i) » > \ lal x EON \ a x > \ a x 
€i00s » amo TOU eldous e7l TO YEVOS ) ATO TOU €l- 


28. Badlfew A®: Badifer apogr. Kréwy 6 Kiéwvos M. Schmidt (KAéwvos 
habuit =): K\éwv 6 Kvéwr codd. év 7@ ‘‘Badlifer Kréwv” 6 (7d 
Bigg) Kyéwy edd. plerique 29. cvvdéoum Riccardianus 16: cvvdéopuwy 
Ac 30. 7@ apogr.: 7d AS 33. év T@ dvduare Vahlen, et 2, ut 
videtur: év r@ dvduaros codd.: évrds Tod é6véuaros Tucker 34. Kal dovpou 
om. , ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ Arabs). Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto kal doxmov in y. 33 et mutata interpunctione, éx onuatvoyros, 
TAN ovK €v TO dvduate onualvovros, Kal donmou, KTX. 36. meyadiwrov 
codd.: Maccadwwray Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
“Epox. —marpt tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit: unde era <yédwros oloy Macoa>dwrdy coni. Rutherford. ‘Epox. 
ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae unrpédrodw, urbem inter Hermum et Caicum 
sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, e.g. peyadelwy ws 
Winstanley: weyadelwy olov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelwy Gv Vahlen 1457 b3. 
adypnuevov Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9. 7O om. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking) or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon.’ A sentence or phrase may form 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. ] 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 


= 


simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as y7. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus>.’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or ‘newly-coined, or “lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ciyuvor, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the AgaNeon ys of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to Species, or from species 


to genus, or from species to species, or “by preted that 1s, 
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3 / od Ni / X 
10 Sous éml etd05 7) KaTa TO Gvdroyov. Déyw 5é amd yévous pev 5 
e A , TOI » O \ € a 5 
él €t0s ofov “vnds dé mor Hd ExTHnKEV* TO yap OppmeEty éoTLY 
/ > \ Felt t-} \ 
éotdvat TL. am eldous b€ él yévos “ 67 pupt “Odvaceds 
/ / ? e a 2 \ 
ec Ora gopryev*”” TO yap puploy TOAV <Ti> EOTLY, © VOY aYTL 
ny a 9 b) \ \ s e a 
TOD TOANOD KéypnTal. a eldous Sé rl eidos olov “yarKe 
, ny 9 a 
15 aro Wuyi apioas” Kat “Tapov areipés YadK@* EevTadOa 
\ \ \ se, A \ 82 a eae ” . 
yap TO pev aptcar Tapely, TO O€ Tapeiy apvaat cipnKev 
a A / “s 
dupo yap apereiv ti éotw. TO 5€ avddoyov éyw, STaV 6 
e te ” \ / \ \ lal \ \ / 
opotws &yn TO OEvTEpOY TpOS TO TPA@TOV Kal TO TéTApTOV 
\ \ / +) lal \ > \ fa) } ee \ la BY 
Mpos TO Tpitov: épel yap avTl Tov devTépov TO TéTApToY 4) 
> \ lal we \ / Ny SF be +) > 
20 GVTL TOU TeTapTOV TO SevTEpOY, Kai EvioTe TpocTLMéacwy avO 
e culny , \ 
ob Aéyet Tpos 6 eat. Réyw S€ olov opoiws Eyer Huddy Tpos 
a / \ 
Atovucoyv Kai doris pos” Apn: épel roivuy Thy diadnv acribda 
N Yi ra lol 
Avovicov Kat thy aorida puddnv "Apews. 7 5 yhpas mpos 
/ oY KS Z x € / Bb] lal / \ © / fot 
Blov, Kai éorrépa mpos nuépav épet Toivuy thy éotrépay yi- 
(2 ie oh a ¢ , / Sime? > n 
25 Pas NMEepas Kal TO ynpas éotrépay Biov }, domep Eyrredoxrys, 
N / SS > > y” ” ' a 3 / 
ducpas Biov. éviow & ovK éortiv dvoua Kelwevov THY avd-7 
5) \ Cree 2 
Aoyov, GAN ovdev ATTov opoiws AexOnceTar: olov TO Tov 
\ >f > / / \ \ \ / > \ an 
KapTov pev adievar oreipew, TO S€ THY HrAOya aTrd TOD 
, OG , A 
nrlov avevupov: GAN omotws exer TOUTO Tpds Tov HrLoV Kal 
\ t \ \ t \ oo» “ , ee 
30 TO OTrELpELY TPOS TOV KapTrOV, 510 elpnTaL “ orreipwy OeoKTicTaL 
XO ” ” be lel / tf an an rn 
proya. eats 6¢ TH TpOTH TOTS THs peTapopas yphaOar 8 


eld 7 \ an na 
Kal aNdws, TpOTAayopevocavTa TO AAOTPLOY aropjca. TaV 


11. dpyiv Ac 12. €ordvac (@ ut videtur ex a) Ac % O} apogr. : 
Hin Ac 138. puproy AS ré add. Twining 15. dptcas Kal 
Tyrwhitt (dpvoas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, xa’ Laurentianus lx. 21): 
deptoacKke AC Ttauov Bekker (ed. 3): rewav AC arnper A& 25-26, 
nuépas—duouas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 20388 : nuépas 7) &omep "Huredoxdfs 
kal TO yhpas éomépav Biov 7) ducuds AC 28. amd] émt M. Schmidt 30. 
<Tov agiévta> Tov kaprév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship” ; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life,” and ‘ Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze. Here apvaat, ‘to 
draw away, is used for rapetv, ‘to cleave, and rapetv 
again for dpvcar.—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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@ A Nyy 2 > 
oiketwy TL, olov et THY aomlda eltroe piddnv yn ”“Apews add 
4 tf \ i on 2 Nay er 
dowov. <Koopos dé... >. mTemoimpéevov d éatly 0 das 
\ / : € Nt lal S77 ON Me) ¢€ / 8 fal \ 
35 fun) KANOVMEVOY VITO TLV@V avTOS TiHEeTaL Oo TroLNTHS, (SoKEl yap 
n > / \ \ ce if 
évia eivat ToLadTa) olov Ta Képata epyvyas Kal TOV lepéa 
a / Ce / \ \ \ 
1458 apynThpa.  émextetapévoy O€ eat ) adynpnuevoy TO pev éay 
\ / , / 5 a Cae 2 x FA 
; PovinevTe MaKkpoTép@~ KEXPNUeVOY 7) TOV OLKELOV 7) TVAAABH 
t 3 > a sf 
d €uBeBrAnmévy, TO S€é av adnpnpévov Ti 7) avTOd, éreKTETAMEVOV 
/ \ / if 
pev olov TO ToAEwsS TOAHOS Kal TO IInreidov Irniddeo, 


9 


10 


e \ tal \ fal \ / / b y 
5 adypnuévoy dé oloy TO Kpt Kal TO b@ Kat “ pia yiveTar Gp- 


fotépav oy.” eEnddarypévov 8 éotiv tay Tod dvopalopévov 
Cy er ones 
TO fev KaTAaNEiTN TO O€ ToLN, Olov TO “ SeELTEpoV KaTA palov 
avtl tov deEvov. 
[avTay d€ THY dvo“aTay Ta wey appeva Ta O€ OnrEa TA 
10 6€ pweTakd, dppeva pev doa TedeuTa eis TO N cal P cai & 
lal — 
Kal 0oa éx TovTov ovyKeTat (TadTa 8 éotiv dv0, V Kai B), 
Onrea 5é doa €x THY hovnévTwY Els TETA Gel waKpa, olov eis H 
si \ a > t > A ” / 
kab Q, Kal TOV érrexTELvomevwy eis Av woTe ica ocvpPaiver 
q — 
TAHOn eis boa TA Appeva Kal Ta Ojdea TO yap V Kai TO & 
al > if %) > Noy >Q\ vy a >Q\ 
15 <TO >> TavTa eoti. els Sé dpwvov ovdéev Gvopa TeNEVTA, OVSE 
> lol / > \ SS / / Ve / Ue 
els pavnevy Bpaxy. ets b€70 I tpla povov, wéde Kops TréTrEpt. 
eis 66 TO T wévte. Ta Oe petakd eis Tadta Kai N xat &.] 
XXIT Aéfews 5€ apety cap kal pon TaTewny eivar. oca- 


€ 


Up Ni 9 > > an 7 > P. b) x 
geotatn ev ovy eoTW 1 EK THY KUpPLwY OVOMAaTw@V, AAA 
\ (s 


20 TaTrewvy* mrapaderypa dé 7 Knreodavtos troinow Kal 1 


, yo 88. Gd’ dowov Vettori: &dda olvov (vel add’ olvov) codd. 34, <Kédopos 
OCs lager 1458 a 2. Kexpnuévos Hermann 7] # Ae 
ouNaBH éuBeBrdnuévn AS 3. adnpn mev dvte. 7 AS 4. méddeos A& 
andeldov Parisinus 2038: mndéos A&: Indéos <I n\Fos cal rd Indeldou> M. 
Schmidt 6. dw Vettori; dys A® (ie. OIE vel OWIS) 10. cai & 
Riccardianus 16 (confirm. Arabs): om. A°& 14, mA%j0n A®: mAHOe apogr. 
15. 7r@ BD add. anon. ap. Tyrwhitt 17. post wévre add. 7d wav 7d 
varv 76 yovu 7d Sdpv 7o doru Riccardianus 16 Tatra <xal A> xal N 

<kal P> xal = Morel 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .= 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épviryes, 
“sprouters, for xépara, ‘horns, and apnryp, ‘ supplicator, 
for cepevs, ‘ priest.’ 

1453a =A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—7roAnos for woXews, and 
IImAncadew for Inreidou: of contraction,—x«p7, 60, and 
dy, as in pla yivetar auportépwr dp. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in de&- 
Tepov Kata patov, deEvtepov is for defsov. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s>,—these being two, 
and & Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for and € are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute ora vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
t,— ert, Komp, Témrepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in » and ¢.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the ‘same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and“ of Sthenelus. That; diction, 

G 


25 


eos 
eee 


30 
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Nw gd \ ¢ lod 
LOevérov. ceuyyn dé kai éEaddAaTTovea TO idiwTiKOY 7 Tots 
a \ x / sz Lal \ 

Eevixots Keypnuévn: Eevixov b€ Néyo YAOTTaY Kal peTa- 
SK Ae) / x la) \ \ \ 7 IAN. ” 2 

opay Kal éréxtacw Kal Tay TO Tapa TO KUpLoV. Gr ay 

¢ cA a / A oy + x B B 

Tis dua atavra TovavTa Troujon, 1) aivuypa éotat 7) BapBa- 

5 lal / 2\ \ sd 

propos: dy pev ody éx petapopav, alvuypa, éav b€ éx 


yrottav, BapBapicpos* aiviyparos Te yap idéa atitn éoti, 


\ / Cg / > 4 / \ \ LA \ Ur 
TO NEYOVTA UTTAPYOVTA advvata ovvawyat. KaTa bev OvV THY 


a 


nm ar a a 
TOV <d\NoV> dvo“aTwv oiVOecLY ovy oloYv Te TODTO TrOLhTaL 
i a SS 
kata dé Thy petapopay évdéyerat, olov “ avdp’ eidov mupl yanr- 
” lal lal 
Kov é1 avépe KoANHCAaYTA, Kal TA TOLADTA. &€K TOV YOT- 
A o Ya n / 4 \ 
Tov BapBapicpos. Sei dpa Kexpacbat ras tovTos: O38 
\ \ NS \ / 8 fre, Se a We 
HEV Yap [1 LOLwTLKOY TroLnoEL [NOE TaTrELVOY, Olov 7 yA@TTA 
* € a MN ¢ / \ J X > / 
Kai 7 peTadopa Kai 0 Koopmos Kal Tada Ta ecipnueva 
N \ if 
eldn, TO S€ KUptov THY cadyverav. ovbK eddxyicToV dé pépos 4 
\ a / \ x 
cupBdrrETat eis TO capes Ths AéEEws Kal pi iStwtiKdY 
e b / pk > \ \ 2 \ a ? £: 
ai émextaces Kat arroKxoTral Kal é€addayal Tov dvomd- 
| \ \ \ + yy A e 4 7 \ 
Tov: dia pev yap TO GAdrws exe 7) WS TO KUpLOV, Tapa 
a > \ 4 si Ne) \ / x \ si 
TO elwOos yuyvomevoy, TO pI) (OvwTLKOY Troinoes, Sud bé TO KOL- 
Tad fa) b / \ \ ” ee > > lal / 
veveiy TOD elwOoTos TO cages Ertat. BaTE OVK dpOds réyou- 5 
3 a a / a 
ow Ol ETLTMOVTES TO TOLOUT@ TpoTre.Ths SvadéxTov Kal Sia- 
A \ , e > , G > a G 
KopmoodyTEs TOY TounTHY, olov EiKreldns 6 apxatos, ws 
2 a yx , > / »3? ¢ ie / 
padiov rrovety, et Tus Sdoer exteivery eb brdcov BovreTat, 


tapPorrounoas év aith tH déEer “’Enuydpny eldov Mapa- 


24. dua dravra Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: av dravra AC: drayra al. 

Toon apogr. : movfoar AC 28. d\dwy add. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: xuplwy add. Heinsius otvbecw] cvv7beavy Tucker 

ovxolovrar A& 29. fort. pwerapopSv Bywater Wov Ac mupt 
xarxdv Vettori: mupixadkoyv codd, 30-31. ante vel post éx— Bap- 
Bapicuds lacunam statuit Gomperz 31. Kexpdo@a Maggi e cod. Lam- 
pridii (‘si miscentur haec’ Arabs): xexplcOa codd. cett, 1458 b 1. 
oupPdderar AC: cuuBddrovrat apogr. 9, "Excxdpnv Bursian : Free xdpuw Ac: 
éml xdpw =, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ Arabs) eidov apogr. : 
Wov AC: ldo» Gomperz 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a Jargon ; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘A man I saw who ! 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire, and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 
1458b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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a \ / 
10 O@vdbde Badilovta,’ Kat “ovK av y épdpuevos Tov éxewou éd- 
/ / / / al 
NBopov.” To pev odv hatverOai Tas ypwpEevoy TOUTH TO 6 
(ig 
lal \ 4 >? \ lal 
TpoT@ yedolov: TO bé MéTPLOV KOWOV aTaVT@V €oTl TOV pE- 
a wii. / \ a ” 
pav: Kal yap petapopais Kal yA@TTals Kal Tois addois 
” i > lal \ a2 Sf, 5 ge \ Xr lal \ 
eldeot ypmpevos ampeT@s Kai éritndes eT Ta Yyedoia TO 
KY / Z ¢ Va b Sow Na 
| 13 avTo dy amepydcaito. TO bé dppottov ocov dvadéper eri 7 
lal f > lal / > / n / >? / > 
|| tov érrdv Oewpeic Om évTiWepévwv TOY <KUpi@y> ovo“aTar els 
1 \ L ‘ ane aa Sm , 58 ) 92% a a 
TO pétpov. Kal éml Tis yAdTTs Sé Kal eri TOY petTapopav 
A A / \ / Cfo 
Kal érl TOV GdrXwv lOeov peTaTilels ay TUS TA KUPLA OVOMATA 
fol \ / > 
KaTioot OTL ANNO Aéyomwev: olov TO avTO ToLncaVTOS lap- 
lal / / 
20 Belov Aioyvrov Kat Evpurisdov, év S€ wovov dvowa petabév- 
/ fal \ / x 
Tos, avtt [kupiou] etmOoros yA@TTaY, TO pev paivetar Kadov 
Dl] 
a Lal 
To 8 edredés. Aioyvros pev yap év TO DidoxtyTy éToince 
L 9 > ¢ , ay, , 
hayédawva <d> pov cdpKas éabier todos, 
is N > \ a > Is \ tal VA \ 
0 6€ avtl Tob écOiet TO OowaTat peTeOnKev. Kat 
a / 2eN ~~ / \ > 8 \ \ > rae | 
25 vov S€ w éwy odlyos Te Kal ovTLOaVdS Kal aeLKNs, 
el TUS Néyou TA KUpLAa peTaTiels 


| 9 | 
a , a aN f < Pees. \ we eS yo 
: VUV bé MB €@V MtKpos TE KAL ao beviKos Kat aEeLons 7 





1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv dé w’ édw ddlyos Te kal odridavds Kal dxekus. 





10. dv vy épduevos apogr.: ay yepduevos A®: ay yevodmevos Tyrwhitt: av 
mpidevos Gomperz ll. w&s A®: daperOs Twining: mdvrws Hermann 
12. pérpiov Spengel: mérpoyv codd. 14. éwi ra apogr.: émera 
Ac éml Ta yehota secl. Gomperz 15. apudtroy apogr.: apuor- 
tovros A° 16. érGv] émextdcewy Tyrwhitt <xupiwy> coni. 
Vahlen 19. éduBiov A 20. AloxtAw Evpeuridov Essen : Evpimldou kai 
Aloxvdov Richards perabévros Parisinus 2038, Ald.: meraribévros A® 
21. aut «vplov aut efwAdros secludendum esse coni. Vahlen <kal> elwAéros 
Heinsius 23. payédawa 5’ 4 Ritter: payédawva } apogr.: payddeva # AC: 
payédavayv } Hermann: dayédav’ del Nauck 25. dé wedy Ac aeukns 
Castelvetro (‘ut non conveniat’ Arabs): devdys codd.: dxcxus (cum var. lect. 
dens) Od. ix. 515 27. 5€ wedy AC puxpods dé AC 
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"Exuydpny eidov Mapabavdde Badifovra, 
or, 

ovK av ¥ épdpevos Tov éxcivou €ddéBopor. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 
payédawa <8> % pov odpKxas éabiet rodds: 
Euripides substitutes Qowdra: ‘feasts on’ for écfies 
‘feeds on. Again, in the line, 
vov 5€ pw éwy odlyos Te Kal porapase xa! GELKNS, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 


A / JN \ > 6 \ ni > on 
VuV bé bB €e@V btK pos TE KAL AGUVEVLKOS KAL MELONS. 


30 


1459 a 


10 
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Kab \ } 
\ a of , 1 
Sippov deikéduov Katabels odvynv Te Tpamelar, 
\ 4 / 
Sippov poxOnpov Katabels puixpdv Te Tparrefay: 
v7, ” / y >? , 
Kal TO « Pbves*Bodwow, * nuoves Kpatovaw. ert d€ Apidpa- 8 
¢ \ x y > na 
Sns Tods Tpaywdods exapeder, OTL & ovSels Av El'rros EV TH Ova- 
na \ yeas \ \ 
NéxT@ ToOvTOIS ypavTaL, olov TO dwpaTwV amo ahAa pH 
> x id SN y LQ \ \ b] \ é \ % 
aro Swpatov, Kal TO céOev Kat TO éywo O€ VW Kal TO 
> Is \ ; » 
"AyUAr@S Téps GAR g1) Tepl “AywrdrAEwS, Kal doa adda 
a \ al , a \ N) 
tovavta. Sua yap TO pn elvas ev TOs KUpLoLs TroLEt TO 41) 
iSiwrixov év TH EEL ATrayTa Ta TOLaDTA* éKeivos de TOUTO 
2 / + \ t \ bes Mf la] > / f 
nyvoe.  eaTiv S€ Meya MeV TO EKATT@ TOV ELpNUevOY TPETTOV- 9 
lol la) / \ \ 
Tos yphobat, Kat Simdois dvouace Kal yRwTrais, TOAD Oe 
/ a > 
peytoTov TO peTaopiKoy eivat, Lovov yap TOUTO oUTE Tap 
an 4 al 
ddrov gots AaBelvy edvpvias te onusiov éotL- TO yap ev 
/ \ Ne. a J lal ee. / iN 
petabépew TO 7d Guatov Oewpely eotw. Tav d dvo~aTwY Ta 10 
a / a fal 
pev Sura padcora apporrer Tots Sulupap Bors, ai 5é yAOTTAL 
lal (2 n Cs \ \ an > / \ > 
Tols jpwiKois, ai bé petadhopal tols tapPetow. Kal év 
a a / val 
bev Tois HpwrKots dtravta ypnoya Ta eipnuéva, év Sé Tots 
iapBelors Sia TO StL partota réEw pipeicOar tadta ap- 
/ a bd 3 / 
poTTe. TOY ovoudTav bcos Kav €v ROyous TIS YxpH- 
a A f 
caito: éote 8 Ta TOLADTA TO KUpLOV Kal peTAopa Kal KOTMOS. 
\ \ § tA \ n > “~ ’ / 
mept mev ody Tpaywdias Kal Tis €v TO Tparrev popn- 


a \ 
cews éoTw Huly ikava Ta eipnuéva, 





1 Odyss. xx. 259, dlppov decxéNov xatafels dNlyny Te Tpdarefav. 
2 Iliad xvii. 265. 





29. decxédtov Parisinus 2038, coni. Susemihl: 7’ deckéd\vov AC: 7’ aixédov 


Vahlen 31. 7d twves Bodow 7) twves AS 32. elmo apogr.: elane 
Ac 1459 a 4. 7d apogr.: rae A& 10 et 12. lauBlos Ac 13. Kav 
Harles: kat codd. doors post év add. A®: om. apogr.: rots Gomperz : 


6dots Z, ut videtur (Ellis) Tus apogr.: Th AS 
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Or, if for the line, 


didpov Beneenian Katadels odcynv te TpaTrefar, 
we read, 

Sippov woxOnpov Karabels puxpdv te tpdretav. 

Or, for judves Bodwow, hudves xpafovow. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using g 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, dwuatwyv ao instead of dro Swpator, 

59a TeOev, eyo O€ vw, “AxiAréws mépe instead of crepi 
“Ax irEos, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—compound words, strange 
(or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 
far is to have a command of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of genius, 
for to make good metaphors implies an eye for re- 
semblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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| 
i a a \ / a 
, XXII Ilept d¢ rs. Sunynuatixns Kay év<l> METP@ pLpNTLKAS, 
; | e al \ v4 z 3 lal 8b / 
bre def Tovs wvOouvs Kabamep ev Tais Tpaywdlals cUYLCTAvAL 
\ N \ i¢ A ef: \ / ” 
Spapatixovs Kal Trept play mpa=w OdAnv Kal TeELay, Eyoucay 
> a Qenees - ees 
20 apynv Kal wéoa Kal Tédos, iy wdaotrep Coov Ev OdNoV TOLH THY 
> if ¢ / ~ n\ AN ec 4 € "2 \ 
olxelav ndovny, OnrOV, Kal pn OpMolas LoTOpials Tas ouP- 
Bécers eivar, év ais avdyxn ovyt pias mpdkews rovetcbar 
/ cd NX / vf - / \ iva 
Sydwow GAN Evos Kpovov, doa ev TOVTM aUVEBH TepL Eva 
BN / a td fe \oy Nee of oe 
7) TELOUS, WY ExacToOV ws éTUYEV ExEL TPOS GANA. WoTTEP 2 
| \ \ \ Pah ic / aa ile (3 >> a a7 
25 Yap KATA TOvS avTOVS ypovous H T ev Yadapive éeyéveTo 
if \ e€ > /, / Zz > \ 
vaupayia nal 4 év LxKeria Kapyndovioy payn ovdey 
\ \ Se N iy } cf X73 a > iol 
Tpos TO avTO cuVTEivovaaL TéAOS, OUTW Kal ev Tols EepeENs 
U4 Sy, i , \ , 2 e A 
xXpovos éviote yiverar Oatepov peta Odtepov, €E wv ev 
ovdev yiveta TéXos. oeddv 6€ of TrOAADL TOY TroLNT@Y TODTO 
fal / ee ” ” \N ee / x 
30 Spaat. 810, woTrep elzromev On, Kal TavTH OeotrécLos ay 3 
/ A \ / 
gavein “Opnpos Tapa tovs addovs, TO pydé Tov TOEpOV 
/ Bg > \ \ } > VY A a ef 
Kaimep éxovta apynv Kal Tédos eriyelphoar Trovety Gdov- 
{ , AN l ye tn) Ld ” ¥ 
| bav yap dy péyas Kal ovK evovvoTrTos euedrev Ecco Oa, 
XN A / / t , a , 
HTH peyéler petpidlovta KatareTeypévoy_TH ToiKiria. 
a = ay jae eos: ns Ba 5) ooh L 2 on 
35 voV év pépos amrodkaBav érrevcodiows Kéypntar avTa@v 
A A / e 
Tools, olov vedav KaTaroyw Kal adrois émevcodio.s, ois 
rf \ ny a 
cvarapBaver thy Toinow. of 8 addou Tepl eva Towodce 


\ \ / a a 
1459 Kal qepl eva ypovoy Kal pilav maki ToAupeph, olov o 
nae 


17. kav évt wérpw scripsi (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 32): Kal év pérpw codd.: Kal 
ev é€auéerpy Heinsius 18. cuvicravar A° (cf. 1453 b 4, 1457 b 12): cur- 
estavat coni. Vahlen 20. move? A& 21. duolas taropias Tas cuvOéces 
Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): 6uolas isroplas ras cuviPes codd.: 
olas ioroplas ras cuvybers M‘Vey 25. Zaraulyyn AC 26. vavuaxla apogr. : 
vatpaxos A& 28. wera Odrepoy Parisinus 2088, coni. Castelvetro: mera 
Oarépov A& 31. 7@ Riccardianus 16: 7d A® 33-34. wéya (rec. corr. 
Héyas) —evotvvorros —perpidgovTa A®: péya—evto’vorroy —perplafoy Bursian 
35. atréy secl. Christ : avrod Heinsius 36. ofs Riccardianus 16; dls pr. A& 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
iprinciples. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It will thus resemble a single and 
coherent orgauism, and produce the pleasure proper to 


es 


it. It will differ in structure from historical composi- 
tions, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
_ together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
~ Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Trey the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
eidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—suach as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 
1459» take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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ta Kvspia trouncas Kat thy puxpav “Idudba. Tovyapody x 
pev “Tid8os Kal ’Odvacelas pia tpaywdia troveiras éxa- 
tépas 7) Svo povat, ex Se Kumpiay modAal Kal Ths p- 
5 Kpas “Idddos [réov] ord, olov brrAwy Kptors, PidoKTH- 
ts, Neororepos, Edpizunos, mraxela, Adkatvat, “Triov 


mépous Kat amorous [kal Yiwwv Kat Tpwddes]. 


XXIV "Ere O€ ta idn TavTa Set éyew THY eTroTroLiay TH Tpaye- 


Sia, 7) yap driv 2 TweTdeypévny 1) HOiKny 7 maOntiKHy: 


\ 
10 Kal Ta pwépn Em pedotrovias Kal Oews Tav’Ta’ Kai yap 


mepiTreTeL@v Set Kal avayveploewy Kal mraOnpudrov" ere 
tas Swavotas Kal tiv réEw eyew KadrOs. ois aracw 
7 / \ lal \ € aul \ \ \ 
Ounpos Kéypnta: Kal mpatTos Kal ikavas. Kal yap Kal 


id 


lal / 4 / ¢ \ > \ € lal 
TOV TolMMaTwY EKaTEpoy cuvecTnKeY 7 pev ‘IXtas atrAovY 


I 
15 Kal trabytixov, 7 Sé ‘Odvccea merreypévov (avayvopicts 
™ 


lé 
yap Siorov) Kai nOiKH* mpos yap TovTas AéEer Kal Savoia 
a a 
mavra vrepBéBrnKev, Siadéper d€ KaTa TE THS TvTTATEWS 
TO LAKOS 1) errOTrOLia Kal TO ETpoD. TOU ev OvY pnKOUS bposS 


ixavos 0 etpnuévos* Sivacbat yap Set cyvopacbar tiv apynv 


20 Kal TO Tédos. ein 8 av TOTO, Et TOV eV apyaiwy édar- 


| 
i] 
\ 


aaa 


e / - \ \ X ol fal al 
Tovs ai ovoTacess ciev, Mpos dé TO TAHOOS Tpaywdiav Tav 


> 


eis play aKxpoacw "TUB ewéveov mapnKoiev. &yer dé mpos TO 
Ree su 


émrexteiverOat TO Revebae ToAU TL 1 é€rrotrouia idioy 81a 


TO év pev TH Tpaywdia pr evdéyecOar dua mpatropeva 


1459 b 2. Kumpia Reiz : xumpixa AC 4. wovas pr. Ac 5et 7. méov 
et cal Dlvwv kal Tpwddes secl. Hermann 7. mpwiddes pr. A® (7 sup. ser. 
m. rec.) 8. ére dé bis AS det apogr.: 6) Ac 9. 7OcKhy om. 
= 11. kal 76Gy post dvayvwpicewy add. Susemihl 13. ixav@s apogr. : 
ixavds A& 14. rovnudrwyv A& 15. dvayvwploes Christ 16. 7Ocxdv 
corr. rec. m. A¢ yap A®: dé apogr. 17. mdvras apogr. 21. mpos 
dé apogr.: mpdc0e Ac 7o ante rpaywdidv add. Tucker 22. fort. 


kaOteuévwy Richards 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 


Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 


XXIV 


| 


the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ | 
or ‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of | 
song and spectacle, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of the Situation, Recognitions, and Tragic 
Incidents. Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must 2 
be artistic. In all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model. Indeed each of his poems has a 
twofold character. The Iliad is at once simple and 
‘pathetic, and the Odyssey complex (for Recognition 
scenes run through it), and at the same time ‘ethical.’ 
Moreover, in diction and thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 


| being brought within a single view. This condition 


will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—-a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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actions carried on at one and the same time ; we must 
. confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 


incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 


As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 

1460a hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to 6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. , 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 

as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a@ man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting. is..not..seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who9 4 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 


(0) 


Accordingly, the _poet should prefer probable im- 10 


Ra UANT 


possibilities to improbable ‘possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who has come from Tegea 
to Mysia and is still speechless. The plea that otherwise 
the plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be constructed. 
But once the irrational has been introduced and an air 
of likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

1460 As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said_or thought. to be, or, things as. “they ‘ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language, —either" current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 | 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 

If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If, 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 


ai 


may answer,— This is how men say the thing is.” This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

1461.2 fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Ilyrians. 


Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8) 


done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask | 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- | 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in | 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it | 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to 9 
the usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in 
ouphas pev mpe@tov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpyas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon: ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon. 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evedés, 
‘well-favoured, to denote a fair face. Again, Cwpdorepov 
dé xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 


> 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘ Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .. , oly, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or ll 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8idouev (dcdduev) dé of, and Td peév ov (ov) 
kataTrubeTar OuBpe. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in 13 
mapoxncey S&é Théo vve, where the word méw is 
ambiguous, 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called ofvos, ‘wine’ Hence Ganymede is said 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus,’ though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yankéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 


checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 


1461 b precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 


says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 


plausibility to the objection. 


In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes,’ we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality.’ To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability,’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 


pan 


9 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 


bo 


Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 
The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If*the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be-too-dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla’ Tragedy, 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 


1462 a view was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 


stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
| the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 


addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 


gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
| Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
la any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
aro Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
| representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like. Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action ; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 


bo 


oo 


And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 


elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; 
and these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, 
it has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 
narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 
pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Ihad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. . 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic s 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each.and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. *« * * 
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